THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK

their pointed self-sufficient dialogue, and the author's
reticence about his own viewpoint. Peacock's convic-
tion that the great comic authors of the past had sub-
ordinated character to ideas and had treated of opinions
rather than of persons, throws an interesting sidelight not
only on his debt, but on his attitude, to a man like Vol-
taire. He differs, however, too obviously and fundament-
ally from the French eighteenth century for one to be able
to push this parallel home. He is more humorous, more
comic and easy-going, and, though no less polished, his
prose lacks the particular "bite" of the salons.

In spite of the fact that Headlong Hall did not appear
until 1815, it is difficult to find anyone who could have
influenced Peacock after the turn of the century. The
truth is that his contemporaries were on a different tack.
Jane Austen is the single exception. Three of her novels
had been published before 1815, and it would be interesting
to know if Peacock had seen them. As stylists both share
the same precision and clarity, and both employ the same
special brand of irony. This similarity is given point by
the fact that Meredith, the only subsequent writer who is
largely in debt to Peacock, also owes something to Jane
Austen, and it is interesting to find Air E. V. Lucas saying
that "for ironical humour Miss Austen's only peer among
the novelists is George Meredith".

Whether or not it is possible to establish a literary rela-
tionship between Jane Austen and Peacock, that between
Peacock and his son-in-law Meredith is very close. As a
young man the latter knew Peacock; his tastes had not yet
set and he was naturally influenced by the older novelist.
It is not unfair to say that Meredith owes to him that
particular blend of romantic narrative and ironic intel-
lectual comedy 'which is typical of his novels. Meredith's
own definition of comedy is almost a summary of Pea-
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